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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
| GREAT BRITAIN. 








Dorchester Gaol, Jan, 1, 

CiTizeNs, Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
Dip I not know that you form a very numerous body in 
this Island : did I not know that the majority of the male in- 
habitants of this Island were in reality Republicans, I should 
not under the present form and state of the British Govern- 
ment venture to address you thusopenly; but as I do know 
that the majority of those who call themselves Reformers, 
which are now full three-fourths of the: people, are in reality 
advocates for a complete Republic, and that you constitute 
the majority of the whole people, I shall in future drop the 
word Reformer, which admits such a variety’ of construc- 
tions under the words moderate, thorough, and radical, and 
address. you under the noble epithet of Republicans. The 
word feformer has long been too vague a word fo satisfy 
me, atid as soon as I began to interest myself in political 
matters, and to weigh well the common words and epithets 
in use, I could find none pleasing to my mind but that com- 
prehensive and liberty-like word REPUBLICAN, 

Republicanism is a word not necessarily. implying any 
particular form of Government, but it is a word of perfect 
security, and applies to no form of goverument but where 
the interest of a whole people is considered in preference to 
individual or party interest. An absolute Monarchy might 
be a more’Republican form of Government than the present 
British Govenment, and if that absolute monarch wasa mild 
and intelligent man and had no private or particular interest 
at heart but that of the country and the whole people, that 
state of society’ would be perfectly Républican. England 
was a perfect Républic under the reign’ of Alfred, but has 
_ Hever ‘been so ‘Since that time, neither have we any proof 
that. it was ever so before, and as thé chance is So many to 
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2 THE REPUBLICAN. 


one, as to getting a Republican King, it is necessary that 
some ery wn) bid ulord certain base of Republicanism 
should be sought and established. 

That base is the Representative System of Government, 
and that system must possess a pure executive to be perfectly 
Republican. Look at Spain. Two years ago a complete 
Representative System of Government was there established, 
with the exception, that it retained its old corrupt execu- 
tive; the consequence of which has been, that this corrupt 
executive has studiously sought to corrupt the whole go- 
vernment, and now the people of Spain find themselves driven 
to the necessity of accomplishing another revolution, to rid 
themselves of this executive power, and to establish one in 
its stead, that shall emanate from Representation, and whose 
interests shall be felt to be in unison with those of the people. 

The Republicans of this Island ought to take warning 
from Spain, and never attempt to form or countenance a 
government that shall again leave the dangerous work of 
revolution to be a matter of necessity. The revolutions of 
governments are very serious affairs, and ought to be avoid- 
ed as far as possible: to the honest, the wise, and the good, 
they can never be viewed as amusements, however necessa- 
ry: the desperate, the dishonest, and the wicked can alone 
wish for a frequent recurrence of them. . That there must be a 
revolution in this Island is visible to alland admitted by all, 
and it therefore becomes the duty of the patriot and philan- 
thropist to endeavour to bring it aboutin that manner, which 
shall not, as in Spain, leave a necessity of having, in a short 
time, again to pass the same ordeal. When it does take 
place it should be effectual to all the objects necessary to be 
reformed, and to assist in producing those effectual measures 
the pages of the Republican shall be devoted. 

In discontinuing the publication of “ The Republican” at 
the close of 1820 I expressed a hope that it would be but 
for a time: that hope is now accomplished, all the 
causes for that discontinuance are now removed, and I am 
again at my post with renewed vigour and determination, I 
Hatter myself that I shall be now able to make it a,journal 
worthy of the times, and that either. in this shape or some 
more extended one I shall never again cease to ee up its 
character and title, whilst I possess the means of proceeding. 

One object I have in view is to concentrate the Republi- 
cans of this Island and to make them well acquainted with 
each other, and that in this publication they may find the 
focus of their sentiments and wishes. , Another. tT have, 
is to form a phalanx around myself such’ as shall be strong 
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enough to support me whilst I put in practice the common 
right of free discussion. A third object I wish for is, to 
gather round me some real friends who possess and can 
communicate to me the means of quitting my prison in No- 
vember next. I wish to come out triumphantly, and to be 
raised above the necessity of making any kind of compro- 
mise whatever, either for myself or sister, upon the score of 
the heavy fines resting upon us. One half of the support I 
received in the year 1819 continued to me throughout the 
year 1822 will enable me to face my enemies with triumph 
and with joy. I shall consider that [ have then gained a 
complete victory over them. I wish to give them convin- 
cing proofs of the inutility of all further persecution, such 
as they have practised upon me, and this the approvers of 
my conduct are fully competent to accomplish, if each will 
but exert himself for me within the next ten months. 

The Public Robbers have already seized as nuch proper- 
ty of mine as ought to cover my fine in point of valué, but 


instead of selling this property by auction, as their own laws 


require, they have endeavoured to destroy it by rendering it 
valueless as to time, and damaged as to quality. I can safe- 


ly say that I am at this moment five thousand pounds the 


loser by having my house and shop robbed and cleared by 
the government in 1819. They took near seventy thousand 
of my publications, of*all prices from half a guinea down- 
wards, which they have thrown into.a damp cellar, and are 
occasionally sending me threats that in addition to my fine 
I shall have half-a-guinea a week to pay for three years for 
the rent room of this property! besides other charges for 
removal and care. If every atom of this property was now 
returned to me free of expence, I should sustain, in conse- 
quence ef its removal, greater injury than if I hed to pay 
three thousand pounds, double the amount of my fine, 
at the expiration of my imprisonment, without having had 
my house robbed. I grieve at nothing so much in this 


affair as at the death of that Robber Rothwell; He was the 


tool for the government to work with, for | have good evi- 
dence that he received his. instructions from Chief Justice 
Abbott, and he from Castlereagh and Sidmouth. However, 
I will have requital some day and somewhere, when the 
Revolution takes place, for the present I must call upon my 
friends to strengthen me sufficiently to baffle the schemes of 
these robbers in power. One manceuvre I ‘expect they are 
holding my property for, ahd that is to draw me into some 
compromise with them; for although, they have all this 
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property of mine in their possession, I expect that they will 
still demand cash for the whole amount of my fine, and send 
me to bring an action against the dead Sheriff for a :obbery 
and misapplication of the property. We shall see: all I 
want is to be placed beyond their-reach to lengthen my 
imprisonment, and to be able to scorn all compromise with 
them. This a hundred of my friends might do in the next 
ten months if they will but exert themselves for me one half 
as much as I intend to exert myself for them ; I repeat it: 
there are two ways of supporting me and putting me ina 
condition to triumph over my enemies, by giving circulation 
to my publications, which almost every man can assist in 
doing to some degree, and by subscription. A sufficient 
means to proceed in my present career is all I crave; and 
this not for myself alone but for the welfare of the human 
race, and more particularly for the welfare of the inhabitants 
of this Island. The call I have lately made upon my friends 
to enable me to counteract the measures of the prosecuting 
societies, has been sufficiently answered to enable me to say, 
that it is only necessary for me to point out what should be 
done to have it done. I now call. upon them to proceed 
earnestly in pushing my publications, as this is accomplishing 
a double object. I think less about subscription meney, 
until I see what will be wanted in eight months time. I shall 
then speak out plainly as to what is needful to be done to 
enable myself and sister to meet the terms of our sentences. 
Mrs. Carlile has nothing but time to look at, as the law im- 
poses no fines on married women, nor exacts personal 
recognizances, being supposed to possess no property. 

The greater portion of the future pages of the Republican 
will be devoted to a warfare with theological or mytholo- 
gical idolatry.. A very few aphorisms will give expression 
to every necessary political sentiment, but the mazes of the- 
ology are boundiess, and more difficult of correct explana- 
tion. In all the items of Reform, this is by far the most im- 
portant. The priests of ali countries, in consequence of 


their influence over the multitude, take a decisive part in po-~ 


litical affairs, and give a tone to political feeling ; and whilst 
this remains the case, that multitude will never Possess cor- 
rect ideas, but ever remain in a tumultuous disposition on 
political matters. They will, feel the various robberies prac- 
tised upon them without being able to detect the thief. . It is 
evident that all che distresses of ‘Ireland are occasioned by 
the priests, who, instead of: briaging peace and goodwill 
among mea, serve to: make them little better than assassins 
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and brute beasts of prey. It is to the account of priestcraft 
alone that the miseries of Ireland can be placed. The 
priests are a set of ruffians, who are hired by despots to 
brutalize and enslave mankind. But they are fast losing 
their power, and as it recedes, the reign of humanity and 
social order approaches. 

In advocating the cause of Republicanism it will be al- 
most sufficient to record its progress. Example is more 
powerful than precept, is a well known and correct adage, 
and we have now every necessary example to guide us. 
The whole continent of America is one vast republic. . No 
one despot under the name of king inhabits that world. 
The few colonies who have not yet shaken off their depend- 
ance are preparing to do so. The British colonies will be 
the last to do it, butit is as certain as ifit was already done, 
for the British Government has long been too impotent to 
prevent any thing of the kind. A revolt in any one of the 
West India Islands, or in Canada, would be certainly and 
speedily successful. Surrounding Republics are the sure 
prognostic, and the best guarantee of the future independ- 
ence of all the British colonies. This spirit will extend to 
the East Indies, and Britain will be reduced to the present 
condition of Spain, without a colony at her command. 
The destinies of monarchies are sealed: the People of the 
earth WILL them extinct; and I daily expect to hear that 
even the Janisaries of Constantinople will abolish monarchy 
and declare for a Republic. The Grecians have already de- 
clared for a federative Republic; Spain is in arms for the 
same object, and nothing can stop the course of the Repre- 
sentative System of Government. Every monarch that has 
wisdom, if there be such, would anticipate the change, and 
pronounce it himself. If he opposes it he endangers, and 
justly endangers, his life. 

Republican Citizens.—Can it be, then, any presumption 
on my part to address you under such epithets, or to advo- 
cate that system of government which the common sense of 
all mankind seems now to demand. I am sure you will 
think with me it is not a presumption, and that I am 
only performing a duty as one of you. I feel, that as a 
disciple of Thomas Paine, I am following his instructions, 
and that I have the prospect of witnessing what he antici- 
pated, by making the inhabitants of this Island acquainted 
with his political doctrines at such an important season. He 
struck the first blow at despotism in this Island, and now be 
is gone I will endeavour to wield his club. J have the ad- 
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vantage of all his labours, great as they were, to combine 
with my own, and | have hope that I shall witness the con- 
clusion of all he wished to effect: BriraIN A REPUBLIC 
UPON THE BASE OF A COMPLETE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM 
oF GOVERNMENT, WITH THE ABOLITION OF KINGCRAFT 
AND PRIESTCRAFT. 

This isa cause worth advocating. All below this is delu- 
sion, and mere momentary annoyance to the common enemy. 
Leave off all idle talk about sending Reformers into the pre- 
sept House of Parliament. Ifsuch thing can be done as a mat- 
ter of amusement, let it be done, but it is an object totally 
unworthy of general notice, or of exciting general attention, 
or of subscribing money to effect. It is high time that you as- 
sumed the characters of men, and not suffer yourselves to be 
trifle; with as children. Think and act for yourselves, and 
support no man whose views differ from your own. Once 
assume the name and character of Republicans, and act upon 
that title, and every kind of delusion will recede from your 
view. No longer bawl upon the name of any man, unless 
you are sure his views and motives extend with your own. 
Reflect, compare, and examine, and see whether the actions 
of. a man who professes to lead you be consistent with his 
professions: try his honesty by every test possible, and do 
not laud him with praises until you are sure of his good in- 
tenitions ; and even’ then, the less adulation you bestow upou 
him the more likely you are to keep him honest. | - . 
- ‘This is an outline of what the future pages of the Repub- 
jican will contain. I shall study‘to make them worthy of 
the times in which they appear. Every species of delusion 
will: here find an enemy ; it matters not under what name it 
conceals itself: our maxim should be, to hold nothing sa- 
cred -but truth; it shall be mine at any rate. I venerate 
nothing for antiquity’s sake, nor bow before customs. I can- 
not approve. To be happy upon correct and Republican 
principles, and to extend that happiness fo others, shall be 
‘the chief aim of RR. CARLIGE. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUN. 


A FARMER in the neighbourhood of Doncaster was latel 
met by his landlord, who accosted) him thus :—“ John I nd 


tend to raise’ your rent;” to which John replied—* Sir, I © 


am very much obliged to you, for cannot raise it myself.” 
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ON THE BIRTH-DAYS OF THOMAS PAINE, THE 
REAL ENGLISHMAN; AND THE FACTITIOUS 
JESUS, THE JEW. : 


THis twenty-fifth day of December, being considered by 
Christians a festival.or holy day, and, although in a Gaol, 
hearing much fuss made about it; in. consequence of the 
prisoners gettinga pound of heef, a few potatoes, a pint of 
small beer and a guinea to splitamong them, which serves to 
buy another pint, which, by the by, is the only animal food 
in itssolid state, potatoes, or beer, or money allowed through- 
out the year to such as-have not the means to purchase, | 
have been drawn into the reflection of the comparative 
importance of the birth-days of Thomas Paine and Jesus 
the Jew. 

I have repeatedly said, that I can find no historical proof 
that such a Jew, as Jesus Christ is said to have been, was 
ever born, lived, or died at Jerusalem, or that any such sect 
as Christians was ever known there prior to the destruction _ 
of Jerusalem by Titus. Many. Christians, and among them 
Mr. Justice Bailey, admit that there were no Christians re- 
Maining in Jerusalem at the time of its siege by Vespasian 
and its-destruction by Titus; but, say they, the Christians 
were .forewarned.of the destraction of Jerusalem and ,they 
quitted it in a body to escape destruction with the Jews. 
‘But this is conjecture: itis fiction: it is not borne,outby the 
deast probability. It is-much safer, upon, the total want of 
evidence to support the book called the New Testament, 
-to-bélieve that the sect of Christians was not known. prior to 
‘the destruction of Jerusalem, and that no such character as 
-the Jesus of the New Testament ever figured,there. Thus 
much npon this matter-for consistency sake,.as to draw the 
‘purposed comparison, I must admit the existence of. this 
-Jew, according to the tale or fiction of the New Testament. 

It was not until the Christian religion became very popu- 
dar, and formed a kind of Republic to itself, that it held 
-any festivals, and the origin of these was more to .enticeand 
make converts of the pagan multitude, than from any other 
‘motive or purpose. Jt was.an amalgamation of the, pagan 
festivals with the Christian Religion, as an ,inducement to 
the ignorant to .partake of them and.an intieement to conver- 

sion, The Season which we now call Christmas was the 
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Saturnalia of the pagan Romans. This Saturnalia was a 
grand Festival for the Roman slaves, and whilst it lasted 
they enjoyed a temporary manumission in which custom 
entitled them to use language and behave themselves towards 
their masters in a manner, which, at any other time, would 
have cost them their lives; as the life of a slave was at the 
will and pleasure of the master. 

As the Christian Religion first spread itself among these 
slaves, and the very dregs of the Roman People, both in the 
city and provinces, or such as are termed by the Aristocrats 
in England, the mob or order of St. Giles, and in France, 
the canaille, it was found nevessary to substitute a festival 
for the Saturnalia, and the season was denominated the birth- 
time of their God, and thus appointed a festival. This was 
the origin of the festival of Christmas. 

Jt certainly, in this climate, falls at the best season for fes- 
tivities, when the days are short and the time unfit for labour 
in many professions, forming what we are justified in calling, 
the night of Nature, in consequence of our recession from 
the sun, but I think it high time to leave off countenancing 
this piece of folly and supertistion, and substitute the anni- 
versary ofthe Spanish Revolution, which is New Year’s day, 
and the 29th of January which is the birth day of our real 
and “ famous countryman ” Thomas Paine, who was, and is, 
and will be, through bis writings and actions, a saviour in- 
deed. He will go on to.save mankind from the miseries of 
Kingcraft and Priestcraft. A joint craft which makesa hell 
of the earth. This will be a salvation indeed, and shall we 
not celebrate his birth-day? Let us revere his meniory asa 
Man, and the Friend of Man, but not worship him ‘as a 


‘God nor any other idol gods. 


The character drawn of Jesus the Jew in the New Testa- 
ment is not altogether bad, although, it contains some shades 
of folly, absurdity, and fanaticism. The character is Re- 
publican throughoat, and it is doubtless a fiction of Grecian 
origin, after they had been conquered by: the Romans, and 
who, as a matter of political safety; laid’ the scene at Jeru- 
salem, at a time, when, it could not be contradicted, as 
Jerusalem was destroyed. The translation of the Jewish 
Scriptures by the Septuagint and their exposure of the Alex- 
andrian Library had made them familiar to all the learned 
men of Greece, and it is probable, that in drawing the 


character of Jesus the Jew, they had’ more view of shewing 
_what man ought to be, than of sketching a character who 
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* 


should be deemed a God and actualiy-hecome an object of 
worship by millions! 

With some erasures, and which perhaps are interpolations 
on the original, the life of Jesus, as in the New Festament, 
may be considered a strictly moral treatise. It is just such 
a character, of which Plato had given the outline, of the man 
qualified to teach morality and useful knowledge: so that 
no disgrace could attach to a celebration of his supposed 
birth-day had not the ideal man been converted into an idol 
god, and made an object of superstitious worship. As it 
now stands, it is become far more rational, far more moral, 
to celebrate the birth-day of Thomas Paine. 

What has Thomas Paine done that we should celebrate 
the anniversary of his birth, or establish it as a festival? 

He wrote the pamphlets entitled ‘“‘ Common Sense,” and 
the “ American Crisis,” which, aided by his personal exer- 
tions and example, formed the minds of the inhabitants of 
the United States for Independence, and directed them to 
the establishment of a Republic and the Representative 
System of Government; the fine example of which is now 
followed in so many powerful countries, and is opening so 
grand, so noble, so happy a prospect to the patriot and phi- 
lanthropist throughout the earth. | 

Thomas Paine might be justly styled the forerunner of 
Liberty, and the Liberator and Saviour of Mankind from 
the miseries of despotic Kingcraft and Priestcraft. 

He took part in every thing that was honourable to the 
French Nation in the course of its Revolution, and shrunk 
from taking part in all that was dishonourable: He la- 
boured hard to prevent the commencement of a wanton 
shedding of blood in that country, and when he found 
he could not, he retired into privacy ; refusing to be an 
actor in any such scenes, and had nearly made his life 
pay the forfeit of his humanity. As a citizen of the world 
he was both the common and the uncommon friend of man 
of every colour and clime. 

In writing his “ Rightsof Man” he laid the basis of poli- 
tical wisdom in this country, in sowing its seed on good 
ground which isnow springing forth a most productive crop, 
and almost ready for the harvest, of which no priest shall take 
his tithe, no King his half, no legal robber au atom. Every 
man shall reap that which he soweth, and none shall molest 
him. : 
In. writing his ‘‘ Age of Reason” be gave ‘idolatry its 
death’ blow, rescued our minds from the gross darkness of 
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superstition, and taught us to range in the fields of Nature. 


He was.the first man who refused his reverence and com- — 


plaisance to error and falsehood, and .tanght us to call 
things by their proper names... He not only destroyed the 
sophistry and hypocrisy of what is improperly called lite- 
rature, but gave us a fine specimen and example of literary 
candour, and shewed us the very best method of inculcat- 
ing correct principles. 

Thomas Paine has done all this, more than this, and 
more than my pen can describe; therefore, I call upon 
his countrymen, I call upon every honest man in this Island, 
to celebrate his birth-day. Do it openly. Avow his prin- 
ciples: for they alone can lead you to the goal of Reform 
and to political welfare and happiness. , 

The 29th day of January is the day. I see there is a 
talk about celebrating the accession of the present King to 
his throne on that day, but that cannot interfere with the 
intentions of honest men. The name of Thomas Paine 
is of more value and consequence than that of all the kings 


on the face of the earth, and all their adherents in the 


bargain. 
Meet then: let the name of Thomas Paine resound 
among you: not to burn him in effigy as J and many others 


vhave been ignorant and silly enough to do in our youths, 


but to speak-of him as he deserves; to venerate his memory 
as a Republican, a Deist, a Patriot, a Philosopher and Phi- 
lanthropist. - Send me an account of your number aud pro- 
ceedings, and I will announce them in the pages of the 
Republican. | 


R. CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gacl, Dec. 25, 1821. 
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have a list of volunteers from Manchester and Leeds suffi- 
cient to keep up the game, but I also want a London list, 
that I may have them at command at a moment’s notice. 
The two brave fellows who were arrested last week, 
were, one from Manchester, and another from Leeds, who 
came to London for that purpose, and with an ardent desire 
to defend the principles of Republicanism in-every possible 
shape. Dungeons cannot alarm them. Cato, the scribe of 
this Association, has falsely asserted that these Robbers do 
not arrest or annoy any individual, until an indictment has 
been returned true against him by a Grand Jury. This is 
false ; for in the case of Sanderson, of Rance, and the last 
two shopmen, no indictment had been laid before a Grand 
Jury, at the time of arrest. Where is the necessity of their 
asking bail for the appearance of any one in my employ ? 
Do they think that there is any ground for suspicion that 
those persons will run from them? If they do they are 
much mistaken. We all glory in the game, and if they are 
inclined to proceed, and bring every case to trial, there shall 
soon be a necessity of a standing commission for that pur- 
pose. By dint of personal bravery we will put down these 
associations. The money they raise and spend shall be as 
much money spent for the propagation of Republican and 
Deistical principles. Every trial is equivalent to the circu- 
lation of a hundred thousand of my publications, and with 
this conviction on my mind, I am delighted with the game. 
What avails a prosecution for aicase of libel in my busi- 
ness? We are. not alarmed at any thing of the kind.. It 
does not stop but adds to the sale of the identical book or 
pamphlet. It calls for second and third editions, where one 
would have otherwise sufficed. It is the best of all possible 
supports to the cause I advocate, and is reduced entirely to 
a mere matter of personal annoyance and inconveniency. 
It keeps me poor from the very great expence, and that is 
all it effects. But I can write when poor, and publish when 
peor, and poverty will only make me more industrious. , I 
do not.complain of being in want; since 1 have been in 
this.gaol I have had the means of obtaining every thing that 
my appetite or disposition craved, and have at this moment. 
In using the word poverty, 1 mean that, although these pro- 
secutions increase, and very much increase my business, 
they add in the same ratio to my expences, and occasion- 
ally make me feel some little peeuniary embarrassments. 
But Iwill surmount every obstacle of the kind in the pre- 
sent. year. The thieves shall have their whole attention oc- 
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cupied with the weekly numbers of the Republican, and if 
they carry on their arrests, I will pusb a business similar to 
that I carried on in 1819. I will fee no more lawyers; 
every individual arrested and brought to trial shall make 
his or her defence in person, and no further prosecution 
shall necessarily cost me a farthing until the individual pro- 
secuted be in prison: then he or she shall share whatever 
comforts i can obtain. This is the economical plan upon 
which I shall proceed in future. I will relinquish the sale 
of no one prosecuted pamphlet until they .are out of print, 
and I will weekly add to the number, if the gangs will pro- 
ceed. Since writing the foregoing I have received the New 
Times of the 29th December, in which I find Murray and 
Sharpe are still going on, but I mention this for the purpose 
of disavowing a placard which has been exhibited in my 
shop-window. It wasa very foolish placard, and calcu- 
lated to do mean injury. It concluded with the words 
‘‘ This is the Mart for Sedition and Blasphemy.” From 
this it would appear that it was written by some enemy. 
No friend of mine could write such a placard with an idea 
of doing mea service. Although | hold in utter contempt 
the charges of sedition and blasphemy against my publica- 
tions, still I never would have so far ministered to the views 
of my enemies to have used such an expression as to say, 
‘this is the mart for sedition and blasphemy.” I do not 
admit that I vend any thing of the kind. What I sell is con- 
sistent with truth and right reason: this is all I boast. No 
one has any authority from me to write placards for my 
window, although I have not the least objection that my 
friend should publish what passes by such means, if be will 
not mingle up his own ideas with the matter. I forbid any 
one to exhibit any thing in my window but plain matter of 
fact without comment. 

By the same paper, I find that the Priest .of the Old 
Times has been publishing a string of lies under the pre- 
tence of their being assertions of mine. He says, that I -have 
boasted of bringing forward five hundred men to take my 
place in the shop in succession. I have never said a word 
about five hundred men, but I have now no hesitation what- 
ever in making that boast. To which Dr. Slop adds a lie 
by saying that I have offered twenty shillings a day to 
those who are confined for serving me as long as I can pa 
it. This needs no answer, Slop. But the fact is, | have 
—_ no promise of payment whatever, except to George 

ere, who served me without partaking of my principles. 
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To George Bere I promised a continuance of his wages or 
twenty shillings per week, but all the others who come for- 
ward upon principle, I know, because I have proved them, 
will be content with gaol allowance, if I can offer them no- 
thing further. This they have promised me: this is the 
tenure of their services: and upon this tenure I will find five 
times five hundred to serve in my shop and to sell and 
defend my publications. 

It is asserted by Murray, or at least in the reports of his 
application for warrants, that verdicts have been found 
against the pamphlets upon which the game of arrests isnow 
carryingon. This is false. The only one of my Addresses 
which has been submitted to a jury in London is the one 
which brought defeat on the Gang by having a few honest 


jurors to sit upon it. The pamphlets which are now the 


subject of these warrants have copied what is called the 
libellous part of the pamphlet upon which my sister has 
been condemned unheard; but every newspaper has done 
the same, and upon this ground I mean to justify the pub- 
lication, if ever a justification be necessary. | 
I can assure Dr. Slop, or Stoddart, or whatever he likes 
to be called, that my affairs are not in a state of despera- 
tion, as he asserts. I can assure him, that on Christmas- 
day last, when I owed a quarter’s rent of £35, that, in- 
cluding thatsum, the whole debt on my business did not 
exceed £61, whilst I have three times that sum on my 
books. lowe nothing but what might be considered current 
debts from week to week, or from quarter to quarter. Lcan 
assure him that I will beat down the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation, even if Vansittart can spare, which I know he can- 
not, one-half of the revenue of the country to keep them 
going. 1am pursuing a plain, honest, and straight-forward 
course—my enemies to a man are dishonest men. Sharpe 
pays nobody, I endeavour to pay every one his due, and I 
know that my credit is good to any amount if I like to ask 
it. My affairs have really gone -on improving ever since 
Mrs.C arlile opened the shop in January, two years ago, 
and | will be bound to come out of this prison triumphantly, 
in spite of the fine upon me. There are too many men, and 
women too, of my principles in this country to allow any 
Gang of Robbers to distress me. | 
The victory is mine,, Slop, and my shop will be open. in 
Fleet Street when yours is shut. All kind of. schemes have 
been on foot to get itshutup.. There has been even a threat 
to present it to the Grand Jury, on the ground that there are 
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brothels near it; and because my shop-window attracts men, 
it also becomes a mart for the lasses to make their bargains. 
Do your worst, Slop, Murray, and Sharpe, | am more than a 
; mateh for all such robbers, such cheats, such villains. 

: R. CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, Dec. 30, 1821. 





CASE OF MRS. JANE CARLILE. _ 














In the annals of religious persecution, since the use of the 
rack and the faggot have been laid aside, but few cases of 
punishment, and it may be said sufferings, have exceeded 
that of Mrs. Carlile. 

Passing over all her anxieties, agitations, and alarms, at 
the situation of her husband, at various times before his 
final Imprisonment enormous, and fine enormons, and her 
own Prosecutions for publishing the report of his:Mock 
Trials, let us consider her situation at the time of his sen- 
tence. 
~ In the last stage of pregnancy, and in the hourly expecta- 7 
| tion of childbirth, she had to bear her husband’s separation, | 
with the shock of his fine, and imprisonment: his property, | 
1 which had then devolved on ‘her care, was all seized ; his 
business stopped, and shop shut up; a bailiff in her house; 
i the whole ransacked from the top to the bottom; her ver 
bed, and even the basket which contained the prepared linen 
for the expected infant, entered in an inventory; and an 
hourly removal expected: here all prospects seemed blasted, 
aud jn this forlorn state had she to give birth to an infant. 
But few women could have survived such a shock. Her 
husband sent to a distant gaol; her infant children in the 
hands of a stranger ; and her self dreading the approach of 
childbirth, without any one of those comforts and protec- 
tions, she had been acenstomed to receive on former occa- 
sions of the kind. No husband at hand to caress her for a 
new born child; no children to prattle, and be pleased at 
the ares teow ~ this woeful state, she seemed as if the 
. world had forsaken her, or as a person cast among thi 
| who had no object but plunder, no disposition but Vighoce 
| towards her. A fortnight of agony passed away, whilst 
, every look seemed an insult, every word a reproach, her 
nurses although not new; seemed strange, and every thing 
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and person about her seemed clouded by the gloomy 
aspect of circumstances which persecution had brought upon 
her. | 
She gave birth to a child, a fine boy, one infant Thomas 
Paine had died in the spring of the year, and another now 
came to take its place at the breast. This she new was jo 
to the husband: this brought ber joy. As impositions went 
ed upon her she derived new energies. A safe delivery in 
childbirth, seemed a token of brighter prospects. The rob- 
bers and ruffians who entered her bed-room, and began to 
pull about the bed from which she had just risen, could no 
longer annoy her, she seemed above their reach: her infant 
lay there: and she boldly told them that it contained some- 
thing which was not in their inventory, and which they 
dared not touch. But the bed was at their command: bru- 
tally and profanely they stript the clothes from the new- 
born infant, and ransacked the bed of a mother just deliver- 
ed of a child upon the pretence of counting and examining 
its contents.—And what was this for? To pay a just debt? 
No. What then? To support the Christian Religion! To 
deter all further examination of it! It was the robbery of 
persecution and not the just exaction of the law. Read this 
Christian Judge Bailey; for you have participated in the 
robbery..: Read it pious Sidmouth; you also have partici- 
pated. ‘Robber Rothwell is gone! er he too should be called 
to read it.’ He was the instrument for villainy and persecu- 
tion to work with. ‘ 

The birth. of her child seemed to dispel one half of Mrs. 
Carlile’s evils, and she rose from it with a resolution to sur- 
mount the rest. In the month of December, within a fort- 
night of her delivery, she traversed the streets of London, 
called. upon the under Sheriff and the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury, and demanded some determination as to the disposal 
of the property. 

The earnestuesss of their manner combined with so unex- 
pected a visit seemed to claim attention, and within another 
week preparations were made to remove the property from 
her house. But here again a fresh trial arose, to save her 
bed, and demolition of the house by the removal of the fix- 
tures, almost her !ast shilling in cash was exaeted. Fifty- 
five pounds was the sum she had to raise to keep the house 
habitable. She had to buy her own bed for the repose of 
herself and infant within three weeks of her delivery!!! 
Christians read this and hide your faces! This is: the way 
your° religion is supported! But even this removal of the 
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property was not made before the Robbers felt themselves 
almost certain that there was no possibility of her opening 
as a bookseller again. It was understood that she was about 
to leave the house for some more private situation, and some 
other business: and whilst they were kept in this delusion 
they very bonestly and very humanely advised her to get, out 
what she could of the goods she had bought, and leave the 
Landlord to the loss of his rent! at the same time taking 
care themselves to pay the Tax-gatherer all his dues out of 
the produce of the property ! 

But such villainy could not make her dishonest: the mo- 
ment she felt herself mistress of the house, she saw her 
Landlord and promised him every exertion on her part to 
pay him his rent. He was satisfied with the promise and left 
her to do her best. 

But here follows the most trying part of this useful tale. 
Left with an empty house and shop; what was to be done? 
Husband at a distance of 120 miles in a county gaol, ina part 
of the country where she had no known friend or acquain- 
tance. Ata time when the roads were impassable to all the 
regular means of conveyance from the depth of the snow, 
and the mails could only be got through bythe assistance of 
eight horses, and almost as many men to guide and pre- 
serve it from upsetting, :and to keep it in the right path. In 
spite of all these obstacles she threw herself and infant, not 
yet one moath old, into the mail, and directed her course 
to Dorchester. Every moment was a moment of terror; the 
face of the earth might be termed an ocean of:snow: there 
was no beaten track, and every moment the coach was in 
danger of upsetting. She reached Dorchester: took a little 
refreshment, and whilst it was yet day was about to seek 
the gaol, but was told it was too late that day: the clock 
was four and noadmittance. What not admit me in this state 
to see my husband she exclaimed. No! the rules of the gaol 
can be broken for nothing or nobody. We make no excep- 
tions. This was the answer of the Gaoler whom she knew 
was receiving two guineas and half per week from her hus- 
band for three meals per day, as plain as they are served up 
in London in a common coffee-shop and eating-house for 
sixpence and-one shilling a meal. 6. 

She had now to pass another. night in: wretchedness and 
— thought, surrounded by strangers, and none to com- 

ort her distracted mind. At nine o’clock ‘the following 
morning she could pass the gaol walls: » She-entered:/:the 
cell of her husband. was’ unlocked before::her fage:\-he-was 
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not apprized of her coming: he was dumb from surprize, 
and she from an overpowered feeling. She wept, held out 
her infant to speak for her, whom she couid no longer sup- 
port, and sunk down in a chair incapable of uttering a 
word. This was the Prison scene! 

Once again with her husband, she was anxious to remain 
in his cell. The Gaoler was asked. No! he could not al- 
low. it: the visiting magistrates must be asked: they were 


Priests and members of the Vice Society and would not, At 


four o’clock she must leave the Gaol, the next day was Sun- 
day: no visitors’ admitted: to suffer ® woman to see her 
husband, in this state of health and mind, would be a vio- 
lation of the Christian Sabbath. 

Monday came, and circumstances seemed to urge a return 
to London as speedy.as possible. ‘The snow had scarcely 
abated from the ground and no regular travelling had recom- 
menced. She had seen her husband, showed him her in- 


fant, received his instructions upon the business, and she re- 


turned to London resolved to recommence her shop in the 
same line. Early in January she opened with the best collec- 


‘tion of books and pamphlets she could scrape together, and 


the Vice Society immediately pounced upon her: not for 
any new publications, but for two that had passed unnoticed 
and uncomplained of in the former year, whilst they had 
sold by thousands. Seeing this, she found that she had 
security in any thing, and immediately undertook to pub- 
lish the Republican. She was four times arrested and held 
to Eail: by a flaw in the Indictment she escaped the fangs 
of the Vice Society, and was instantly pounced upon by the 
Attorney General. She was marked for persecution and 
further suffering. 

If her rent was not paid the moment it was due, her ene- 
mies attempted to make the landlord seize the property in 
the house, by constantly telling him that if he did not the 
Government would do it, on the ground of her husband’s 
fine: although there never was a second quarter unpaid, or, 
in fact one, as the rent was literally paid in advance for the 
first. The tax-gather was urged to a similar annoyance, and 
nothing omitted that could possibly intimidate; annoy, or 
alarm her. 

The Attorney General obtained a verdict, and the Christian 
Judge Bailey, with the consent of his brother Judges, sen- 
tenced her to two years imprisonment in Dorchester Gaol, 
when it was well known to them all, that she had acted from 
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no other impulse or principle besides fidelity to her husband, 
and love to her children, who of course, were strictly identi- 
fied with their father’s interest. 

On the 19th January, 1820, she parted in the morning 
from her children, who were sent to the care of a sister in 
Hampshire, she went to Court to hear a verdict of Guilty 
against her from a packed Jury, and on her return found the 
landlord and broker in her house, who refused to take £26, 
the whole of the cash she had by her, out of £35. due at the 
Christmas before, although a promise of getting the remainder 
for him on the morrow was positively made: whilst the hy- 
pocrite was putting’his hand to his bosom, talking about his 
Christian feelings, what pain it was to him to distress her, 
but he had been informed from authority that if he did not 
then secure his rent, there was no further prospect of his 
doing it as every’ thing would be again seized, and the Go- 
vernment would keep the shop shut up. 

After sentence, on being taken to the King’s Bench Prison, 
her infant, who was scarcely weaned from the breast, was 
taken ill, and iis recovery seemed hopeless: and here every 
idea was absorded in the one of taking a dead infant to her 
Gaol with ber; which was her determination if it had died. 
In this state of the health of her child she was obliged to 
walk from the King’s Bench Prison to the Saracen’s Head 
Inn, Snow Hill, before day break, in a cold, wet, and windy 
morning, in February, and travel to Dorchester: almost at a 
moment's notice. On reaching Dorchester Gaol she was 
first denied an interview with her husband, and kept several 
hours in a state of suspense, whether she was to see him or 
not, during her confinement ; but on displaying some resolu- 
tion in refusing to go quietly to any other place, and being 
again overpowered by an hysteric affection, she was after a 
struggle of six hours allowed to go into his apartment where 
she has ever since continued. ; 

Her sentence is one of the most infamous since Algernon 
Sydney was sentenced to death by Jeffries. That she acted 
entirely fromthe. instructions of her husband, and without 
— <con ae a Fehr feeling of her own, is now evident, 

he as been still managed ji imi ) 
others wee have followed her. ee 

She has now nearly filled out twelve months of her im- 
prisonment, and no visible object or reasow does there seem 
for extending it. She may return tothe shop’of ber’ Husband 
it might be said. If she does not, others will, but her re- 
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What has she done to deserve an incarceration of two 
years ? She has done nothing of herself. She has been a sub- 
ordinate agent. She has done the duty of every wife to her 
husband. She is again in an advanced state of pregnancy, 
and dreads the idea of child-birth in a prison, where she can 
obtain no proper and necessary attendance. Where, if the 
time of her delivery should happen in the night, she might 
perish before any assistance could be obtained for her. This 
is the past aud present case of Mrs. Jane Carlile. Would 
the Christian Religion be in greater danger by giving her li- 
berty ? 








ADDRESS OF MRS. CARLILE TO THE COURT, 
ON RECEIVING ITS JUDGEMENT. 


(Never before Printed.) 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIPS, 

In standing before you to receive the judgment of the 
Court, for having published a number of the Republican, I 
can but repeat that I had no controul over the contents of 
that publication, and in issuing it to the public I was guided 
entirely by the instructions of my husband. I did not feel 
myself a competent judge to decide on its propriety or im- 
propriety ; as, having been brought up as the daughter of a 

umble cottager in a sequestered part of Hampshire, I had 
reached the years of maturity without any the least edu- 
cation. 

In the opinions which my husband has espoused, either 
political or theological, I have no participation, further than 
feeling it my duty to follow his instructions, where from his 
conduct and zeal he appeared to me both mentally and mo- 
rally right. If he be in error, I am certain he is not aware 
of it; for I have ever found him the decided opponent of 
every species of delusion and imposture. | Yeay 

But I beg leave to assure your Lordships, that if I could 
have foreseen any error or impropriety in what he requested 
me to do, I should have resisted it whilst I was acting ap- 
parently as a principal. In proof of this my last assertion, 
I would remind your. Lordships, that I have resisted the 
most urgent requests of my husband to publish the Report of 
his Trials, since your Lordships convinced me I was wrong 
by granting a criminal information against it. 

{t is usual with persons in my situation to lay before your 
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Lordships affidavits of former good conduct or moral cha- 
racter. I have abstained from this rule, because | have 
considered it a mere matter of form, and 1 do not feel that 
my moral conduct or general character has been impeached 
_ by this prosecution in the least instance. A proof of mo- 
ral conduct or general good character is not to be made by 
affidavits. I must leave those to judge of my general cha- 
racter who have had an opportunity of examining it. 

Neither can I make any protestations of sorrow before 
your Lordships: if I did I should only act the hypocrite 
and the liar, a character I am not disposed to play, and, I 
should hope, your Lordships have no disposition to witness. 

I have acted entirely from a sense of conjugal duty, with- 
out consulting my own interest, or my own ideas of right 
and wrong. I stand before your Lordships as the instru- 
ment of my husband in this publication. I know that he 
would gladly meet the Attorney-General on any subject it 
contains, and tbat he would as gladly bear any punishment 
that may fall upon me; but if this cannot be the case, | 
must be content to share his sufferings as I have shared his 
prosperity. For better, for worse, is the motto of the altar, 
and I am happy in giving my husband this instance of my 
regard and affection. 

I have already suffered all the misery that can befal a 
wife and a mother, and I have to entreat that your Lord- 
ships will not further agonize my mind by separating me 
both from hushand and children. 

The answer of the Court to this, was two years impri- 
Sonment in Dorchester Gaol, a period that exceeds her hus- 
band’s imprisonment by nearly three months!!! 








THE PROTEST OF MARY ANN CARLILE, 


Against the Judgment of the Court of King’s Bench, in 
'\vher Case, intended to have been delivered to the Court, 


but could not be got ready to meet the breathless hast 
the: Judges to dispose of her. *f ¥s d 
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Ix standing here to receive the judgment of this Court, for 
having published a pamphlet, entitled “ An Appendix to the 
_ Theological Works of Thomas Paine,” I feel that I ha yeno 

further duty to perform towards myself than to enter a pro- 
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test against the whole proceeding as a violation of law, and 
all the recognized forms of law: I feel that 1 have neither 
deviated from the path of virtue or morality, nor have I 
violated any known and just law, and under this assurance 
I had much rather be the object for punishment than the 
person with power to inflict that punishment; for under the 
circumstances which have brought me here, no punishment 
can be inflicted, if there be a spark of honour in the bosoms, 
or justice in the dispositions, of the Judges of this Court. 

[ have been condemned unheard! I was prepared to de- 
fend myself against this Indictment with a claim of legal, 
historical, and argumentative facts and precedents, such as © 
must have carried conviction to every intelligent and honest 
mind,.as to the propriety of my conduct in having published 
the pamphlet in question. I am not ashamed to say I did 
publish that pamphlet,. It is a mild, a moral, and a harm- 
less pamphlet, such as no honest person whether Christian, 
Jew, or Pagan, would wish to suppress. 1] am not ashamed 
to say, that I glory in having so done, and J must hear some- 
hing very different to what I have yet heard to convince 
me, that in so doing, I have done any thing either legally 
or morally wrong. 

My Defence was most unfairly stopped: it was stopped 
in the middle of a sentence before any fair construction could 
have been put upon the pretended exceptionable words: 
and with the exception of the repetition of the same words 
in two or three other instances, I do not think that Mr, 
Justice Best himself could have found a clue for silencing it. 
Bat it shall speak for itself: the whole is printed: and the 
highest of tribunals, the People, shall judge; whilst, if lam 
to suffer any punishment, I shall content myself, in the, inte- 
rim, under the idea that I am the victim of injustice and 
oppression, and not the criminal at law, nor the offender of 
public morals, as has been falsely imputed to me. 

The alleged objectionable expression was, that the Com- 
mon Law, on which it was pretended that I was to be tried, 
was @ common abuse, and I cannot think it would baye 
disgraced the administration of justice, if Mr. Justice Best 
had listened to an explanation of the expression, however 
objectionable the phrase might have been to him in &nnab- 
stract point of view. 1 ati 
_.J,would ask your Lordships whether many things in that 
Common Law have not, by the lapse of time and the change 
of opinions, from the progress of intellectual knowledge, been 
proved common abuses? Was not the Common Law which 
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ished even with death such old women~as had the mis- 
idtinn: to be considered ugly and ill-favoured on the pretence 
that they were witches, sorcerers, and agents of that mis: 
chievous creature the Devil, a common abuse? How long is 
it, I would ask your Lordships, since a statute has nam “ 
repeal that law, to prevent any modern Sir Matthew ale, 
or any prosecuting association, for wreaking their acy mb 
upon such unfortunate old women. Now-a-day we believe 
nothing of witchcraft or sorcery, and the more intelligent 
part of mankind have annihilated even the craft of the devil. 
Thus it is that the common law becomes a common abuse. 
It is founded on matters of opinion, and opinions are Con- 
stantly changing. 

Were not the trials by ordeal a part of the Common maw 
and was not that part of the common law a common abuse: 
Why was the wager of battle in cases of appeal for murder 
lately repealed by statute ? Was it not, because it was con- 
sidered in our days a common abuse, an abuse of law, of 
justice, and of natural truths ? Was it not, because opinions 
have changed, and we cannot now believe as our ancestors 
did, that, a supernatural power would interfere to save the 
innocent and destroy the guilty in such a combat ? 

In the days of the Stuarts, William Penn was indicted at 
Common Law for a riot and breach of the peace on having 
delivered his sentiments to a congregation of people in 
Gracechurch Street: he told the Judge and the Jury that 
Common Law was an abuse, and no law atall; and inspite 
of the threats, and the fines, and the imprisonments, inflicted 
on his Jury, they acquitted him upon this plea. William 
Penn found an honest Jury; mine were subservient to the 
nod of the Judge. | 

As there are no general rules without exceptions, so also 
my assertion, that the Common Law, was a common abuse, 
must be allowed its exceptions, that principle of the Common 
Law which says no person accused shall be condemned 
without being heard in defence it is an exception, but that 
part of the Common Law, which was favourable to me the 
accused, has been violated by those who are sworn to admi- 
nister it in justice, in equity, and impartiality : in my case 
it has been violated by your Lordships. 

It has been repeatedly decided to be Common Law by 
this Court, for centuries past, that, it is illegal to condemn 
an accused person unheard, and now your Lordships have 
given a practical proof that the Common Law is a common 
abuse ; that itis nothing more than the mere passions and 
dispositions of different Judges; for you now contradict 
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what former Judges have decided, from the celebrated Lord 
Chancellor Fortescue, in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
down to the time of George the Fourth. 

The word abuse is defined as an improper use of any 
thing, and if I was not before justified in saying that an im- 
proper use of the Common Law had been made in my case, 
your Lordships have afforded me that justification. You 
condemn me unheard. I plead not guilty, and you assert 
my guilt without giving me an opportunity of addressiig my 
proper judges,—a lawful jury. This is the Star Chamber 
practice in reality. This exceeds any thing that even a 
Scroggs or a Jefferies has done before you. Even Russell 
and Sidney were not condemned unheard. In the very 
worst days of the Stuarts, and the still worse days of Crom- 
well; the State Trials, although they abound in very coarse 
epithets, and in language much more objectionable than any 
thing I bave offered to the Court, yet they afford no prece- 
dent of condemning an accused person unheard. 

My Counsel, in moving for a new trial, was even frowned 
into silence, and was not allowed to enter fully upon the 
main point of his motion, that I had been condemned un- 
heard. Your Lordships talked about my defence being a 
vehicle for blasphemous expressions, whereas, nothing of 
the kind has been shewn to the Court, nothing of the kind 
can be shewn. ‘The whole proceeding has been an evasion 
of justice by those who have sworn to administer it, and a 
manifest and flagrant infliction of injustice upon me the ac- 
cused and condemned unheard. 

I now leave it to your Lordships to finish this foul play: 
with a mind serene and unconscious of guilt, either in a 
moral or a legal point of view, I can despise the power that 
shall punish me, because it is unjust and oppressive, and | 
shall submit with complacence under the idea, that I am 
the victim of persecution and oppression, and not the crimi- 


nal atlaw. Ihave been condemned unheard. 
MARY ANN CARLILE, 


4 








TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 





‘Sir, Dorchester Gaol, December 30, 1821. 
Just as I heard of your luminous exposition of law, logic, 
and religion, on the case of my sister, | had finished reading 
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your notes on the book called the Book of Common Prayer, 
and your commentary on, and comparison of, what Idola- 
tors call prophecies of the Jew Scribes. I determined to 
open a correspondence with you, Just to shew you that you 
are in mind neither honest nor sane. I shall therefore, as 
long as you live, and I remain in this Prison, write you a 
weekly letter just to shew you that I hold your law, your 
logic, your religion, and your persecuting power in perfect 
contempt. For the present week I make way for a letter 
from a correspondent. | 7 

It is my intention in addressing you to review this Book 
of Common Prayer, as well as your notes and observations, 
and to make further efforts for the abolition of the Christian 
Idolatry. 

Iam, Sir, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO THE HONOURABLE MR, JUSTICE BAYLEY. 


EE 


My Lorp, 


** Every man is entitled to hold his own opinions,”’ was the expres- 
sion of your Lordship, in passing Judgment on Mary-Anne Carlile, 
for publishing a book disputing the truth of Christianity. Whether 
or not your Lordship considered this an important discovery, the 
merit of which belonged to yourself, I cannot determine: ‘That the 
expression should have been pronounced and heard with any thing 
like gravity is at least somewhat surprising.—‘* Every man is en- 
titled to hold his own opinions”! Wonderful discovery ! your Lord- 
ship might as well have said, ‘“‘ Every man is entitled to die.”” For 
they are both privileges (perhaps the only ones) from which man- 
kind cannot possibly be excluded. No human power, no earthl 
contrivance, no torture however exquisite, no imprisonment however 
long, no fines however enormous, not all the malice, the envy, the 
hatred, or the ingenuity of man, can preclude us from holding our 
own opinions. What an inestimable boon then has the Government 
granted, and your Lordship published. The existing Authorities 
have passed what laws they pleased, imposed what penalties they 
pleased, laid what restraints they pleased on liberty, free discussion, 
and toleration, and because they have not prevented what they could 
not possibly prevent, your Lordship steps forward, and claims the 
merit of ‘* allowing every man to hold his own opinions.” 

Your Lordship then proceeds to make an assertion, equally true 
though not'so superfluous, the first :—you say that ** man are not enti- 
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tled to publish their opinions” : for the truth of this assertion, I believe 
your Lorship may safely appeal to all those persons in every age 
who have hadoccasion to fall under the rod of Despotie Govern- 
ments : they will fully coincide with your lordship. That all men 
should be at perfect liberty to publish all sorts of opinions, no rea- 
sonable person will go to the extent of affirming. There are limits, 
it is true, beyond which discussion, should not be allowed to range. I, 
willingly admit that the press may become either so corrupt, so licen- 
tious, or so extravagant, that the peace and well-being of society re- 
quire a wise though cautious restraint upon it: but this point de- 
mands such a refined degree of wisdom, prudence, and delicacy, as 
no Government has yet sufficiently displayed. If it were asked 
whether the licentiousness of the press on the one hand, or the preju- 
dice, the corruption, and the tyranny of those who have framed its fet- 
ters on the other, have been productive of the greatest evil; there is 
little doubt but the answer would be in favour of the former. 

The propagation of truth and knowledge depends almost entirely 
upon the Freedom of the Press. Who will dispute the truth of this? 
or who who will deny that the press ought to be free from all res- 
traint, but that which is absolutely and indisputably necessary for the 
preservation of social order? But upon the question as to what 
operates towards a breach of social order, there are various opinions. 
One thinks one way. Another thinks another way. One religious 
sect declaims loudly against the impious tendency of another; while 
at the same time that other sect returns the attack with equal vi- 
gour. Mahometans, denounce Christians; Christians, denounce Ma- 
hometans; Deists, dispute with both ; and Deists in their turn be- 
come the objects of attack and persecution, On which ever party 
fortune bestows the power, the Freedom of the Press is sure to suf- 
fer; and the prejudice or Superstition of the reigning sect, he it 
Christian, Mahometan, or Pagan, generally raises the rod of power 
to crush the spirit of enquiry. Is this liberal ? Is it fair? Is it politic ? 
Is it just ? 

To the Christian I would say, Does not the spirit of your religion 
teach you to do unto others as you would be done unto? Why do 
you deny to the Deist that liberty of discussion which you are so de- 
Sirous of enjoying ? Where is the power of your religion that not- 
withstanding its omnipotence, its irressistible proof, and its desired 
influence, you must still call into your aid the power of persecution" 
to crush a system which you declare to be as inferior to your own, 
whether in point of conveniency, truth, or of intrinsic excellence, as 
the light of a candle to the blaze of the meridian sun >> Why refuse 
to meet your adversary with the same weapons, and on the same 
ground, the ground of fair discussion ? Oh! illiberal, unjust, cowardly 
adversary, you first meet your opponent and then (as if conscious of your 
own weakness of argument) stopping his argument by mere physical 
force, claim to yourself the victory, although you have had nobody to 
dispute with but yourself. You allow the whole country to be filled 
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with disquisitions in favour of your own opinions ; you burn and 
destroy every line of your opponents reasoning ; you claim the con- 
quest. Oh! well earned laurels! Oh, famous champion ! Go forth 
and tell the world of thy achievements ! Let the trumpet of Fame spread 
around the universe the honourable means of thy glorious yictory! 

Shail 1 be told that the law only denounces those who abuse and 
vilify Christianity, while it leaves the field of discussion open to those 
who dispute with decency and moderation.—I deny the assertion, 
and will venture to affirm that the persecution of the law extends to 
all who deny the truth of Christiamty whether with moderation and 
decency or with vilifying and abuse, According to the statute the 
9th and 10th of William and Mary. No body is at liberty under 
the penalty of persecution to dispute the truth of Christianity in any 
shape or way.. Your Lordship is a lawyer; and if | mistake the 
law, can set me right; but I challenge you to doit. Here then is 
the point, on which, where it not from the apprehension of an illibe- 
ral prosecution, I would say that this particular law is unfair, un- 
charitable, unjust, and tyrannical ; not because it forbids gross and 
unnecessary abuse of Christianity, (for nobody would object to that) 
but because it absolutely and unequivocally forbids all discussion of 
the question with whatever propriety it be conducted. What ima- 
ginable reason can be assigned in support of so inqaisitorial a 
measure ? Perhaps your Lordship will say that the morals of society 
require the suppression of such discussions : but this is not only ab- 
surd in itself but inconsistent with your own argument, for your 
Lordship contends that the issue of the discussion would, from the 
paramount strength of your ownside of the question, be triumphant to 
Christianity and destructive to Infidelity. 1 ask then, would such an 
issue be injurious to the morals of society ? If on the othér hand you 
suppose the issue of the discussion would be triumphant to infidelity, 
why then you libel your own religion: but your Lordship is too in- 
gentons to suppose such a case. Here then is adilemma: let your 

rdship choose for yourself. But perhaps the professional subtilty 
of your Lordship will induce you to say, that although in the eye of 
truth and wisdom the event of the dispute would be victorious to 
Christianity, yet the minds of the vulgar are illiterate and weak, that 
the plausible reasonings of Infidelity must nevertheless, in despite cf 
truth, have an injurious effect on their minds and moral conduct. 


« Absurdity upon absurdity ! where then is the searching and divine 


influence of Christianity ? where its omnipotence ? where its irre- 
sistable and blazing truth ? where its obvious and unanswerable evi- 
dences? that thus you can suppose it to maintain an unequal con- 
flict with a system accused of being as impivus as destitute of evi- 
dence, One story is good tili another is heard: This, my Lord, is 
an old saying, the truth of which you in particular must be convine- 
edof on accouut of your judicial situation : yet how Strange aud in- 
consistentare the ways of men. A maxim so generally admitted, is 
still contradicted in its application, Why is it, my Lord, that (with 
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this experiniental truth staring us in the face) we are only allowed to 
hear one story ? Is it the proof of an enlightened age, or the eontinu~ 
ation of a barbarous custom, that mankind are forced to swallew the 


reasoning of dne set of disputants, without being allowed the oppor- 


tunity of looking at the other side of the question ? This unnatural 
uncivilized restriction has all the ee of owing its origin to 
ages of savage ignorance and prejudice, rather than to the age of fair 
and equitable toleration. Has your Lordship forgotten the story of 
the Two Knightsand the Shield, one side of which was gold, and the 
other silver: or will you (with the moral of the tale fresh in your 
recollection) venture to hazard the assertion that a man can form a 
correct judgment from one side of the question without listening te 
the other side. Yet this is what we are to understand from your 
Lordship’s expressions. Important and intricate as is the question 
of the truth or falsehood of your religion, an impartial. examination 
of bothsides is absolutely essential to forming a correct judgment ; 
and what proof is there of the evil consequences of such a discussion. 
In looking at the question fairly, in discussing first the probability 
in favour of Christianity, and then the probability against it, and in 
expressing conscientious conviction either one way or the other, 
what possible evil is there in all this ? Can your Lerdship prove any 
evil from it ; or can you assign any reasons in justification of a law 
which strikes at the root of liberty, by suppressing the spirit of fair 
and impartial inquiry. 

It is not difficult to conjecture whatare the real motives of adopting 
this vigorous course. Christianity is incorporated with the Govern- 
ment of the country, The temporal and the spiritual authorities are 
intertwined with each other; and to the present religious sys- 
tem the crown is indebted for no inconsiderable part of its power and 
influence. Independent of this, another feeling consisting of a med- 
ley of honesty and prejudice has helped Christians into the persua- 
sion, that to stop the mouths of those who think differently to them- 
serves is a very laudable and proper measure, quite consistent with 
the mild spirit of toleration and freedom. At the same time that | 
am ready to give many Christians credit for their honesty, | am nota 
afraid to accuse them of a blind and stupid prejudice which causes 
chem now to advocate the very persecution, which, before the scales 
turned in their own favour, they themselves condemned. When the ’ 
reign of Romish superstition proscribed the publication of Protestant 
principles, the Protestant smarting under the lash, inveighed against 
the intolerant spirit that held free discussion in chains. But then 
they were out of power. Now they are in power: and inheriting 
the power, they also inherit the spirit, of their predecessors. Then 
they had to climb to ambition’s summit, that required them to advo- 
cate toleration, Now they have reached ambition’s summit, but 
they no longer advocate, they destroy toleration. 

It is singular, my Lord (and it is worthy of serious reflection) to 
observe how closely Christianity treads in the steps of other reli- 
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i s. I mean of those systems which Christians themselves 
euiae a vw in corruption, and upheld by corrupt means :—we 
have beheld Mahometanism defended by coercion, Roman Catholicism 
defended by coercion, Protestantism defended by coercion. We have 
beheld Mahometans prohibit discussion, Roman Catholics prohibit 
discussion, Protestants prohibit discussion. The Mahometans after 
grasping the power found the means of retaining it by stopping the 
mouths of their adversaries: this was their interest : it was the in- 
terest of the Roman Catholics : it was the interest too of the Protes- 
tants. We have heard Mahometans declaim loudly against the 2 
impious and evil tendency of permitting their religion to be denied. 
We have heard Roman Catholics declaim as loudly : and Protes- Ss 
tantsJouder than all: What then does all this mean, my Lord? F 
Are we to suppose that Christians are not governed by the same feel- 
ings and passions as other men? admitting, for arguments sake, 
that Christianity be founded in truth, still can measures in them- ‘ 
selves confessedly evil be justified, because they are adopted by ig 
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Christians? Is there to be one rule for them, and another rule for all i 
the rest of the world? Do you justify Mahometan tyranny ? No. Do 5 
you justify Roman Catholic tyranny?. No. Then how can you jus- pe 


tify the tyranny of Protestantism ? 

in conclusion I would say to Christians ingenera,lifas you contend the 
truth of your religion be clear, its‘proof irresistable, its support om- 
nipotent, what more powerful weapons does it want to blast the 
attacks of its enemies ?: think not that your puny efforts (puny at ~ 
least compared with the above qualities) can have any other effect “4 
than creating a suspicion that Christianity really does stand in need 
of those efforts, than which, nosuspicion can be more fatal to your pur-- ve 
pose. If, on the other hand, Christianity destitute alike of proof and 
of the protection of omnipotence; be not so infatuated as to imagine 
that any means within the compass of human conception can com- 4 
pensate the want of those advantages. In either case, suffer the s 
spirit of enquiry to remain unmolested, for it is always the friend 
and not the enemy of truth. Preserve at least your consistency. 33 
Deny not to others the privileges which you yourselves would en- 
joy. Do unto others as you would they should do unto you. 


I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
. A FRIEND TO FREEDOM. 4 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 








SIR, 


The Editor of the “ Times,” with the same native mo- 
desty with which he termed his Paper “ The -Leading 
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Journal of Europe,” has been calling a few rhymes of his 
a treat to his readers. ‘* We will treat them,” says this 
sweet bard, “‘ with the following parody :”— 





O sure a pair were never seen 

So fitly form’d to fight by Nature! 
Carlile, a Jacobin so keen, 

Murray, a furious loyal creature. 
O how well met are two such foes, 
What kindred virtues they disclose! 

His blasphemy 
Was made for thee 
So like thy piety it flows. 










So wild your acts, the world from thence, 
May early learn to hate its duty; 
With thee be loyal through pretence, 
Or blur with him Religion’s beauty. 
O how unhappy to inherit 
Such grisly grace, such rancorous spirit! 
So while you live, 
May Fortune give 
Each blessing equal to your merit. 





ok Doubtless, on completing this great performance, the 
o “ Modest poet saw his work and blush’d!” I have taken 
the freedom of repeating the “treat,” with a few requisite 
alterations :— 


O sure a pair were never seen 
: So fitly form’d to cant by Nature! 
Ke As Doctor Slop, an ultra keen, 
x And Walter’s Scribe, a servile creature. 
O how well met are two such foes, 
What kindred virtues they disclose ! 
Slop must imbibe 


3 From Walter’s scribe 
, His feigned devotion as it flows. 
2 From two such base Times-serving knaves 


The world may learn to hate its duty ; 
Free souls degenerate into slaves, 
And bow to nymphs devoid of beauty.* 


* The ladies who (according to report) dictate to the worthy 
hireling of the ‘‘ Times”’ behind the curtain, are certainly as deficient 
in personal as they are in mental charms, otherwise their vanity 
would draw them from their obscurity. 
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O how delightful to inherit 
Tit bits of such calumnious spirit! 
So. while they live 
May Fortune give ; 
Slop, and his Rival, all they merit. 








' THE SEA OFFICER. 


A sEa officer was prevailed on, for once, to accompany a 
friend to a certain assembly of modern fanatics. When he 
arrived, the first thing which struck the son of Neptune, was 
the prayer, in which the noisy orator, with foaming vocifer- 
ation, and the countenance of a fury, set forth himself and 
congregation as the vilest sinners ; and in such opprobrious 
terms, as induced the honest tar (convinced by the earnest 
manner of the preacher, that all he said was literally ¢rue) 
to whisper to his companion,—* Jack! d’ye hear what 
d—d scoundrels we are got among? Come, let’s get off, be- 
fore the roof comes down upon our heads, and sends the 
whole crew to the Devil! : 








THE FOLLOWING WAS SENT TO MR. MURRAY, BUT 
WHICH HE REFUSED TO ANSWER. 








MY DEAR Murray. 


I LEARN from your particular friend, the Editor of the News, 
that you, not being a mighty hunter before the Lord, like 
Nimrod of old, but merely a hunter of libels, was very inde- 
fatigable in beating the cover on Saturday last; Iam anxious 
to afford you every assistance in my power in your field- 
sports, and request you to inform us what malicious, seditious, 
disaffected, blasphemous wretch, you are in search of, and 
what damnable sedition. or blasphemy he has been publishing. 
Your time, as a patriotic attorney must be two valuable to 
be wasted, and the amiable Budworth Sharpe has quite 
enough employment in searching for acharacter; I beseech 
you, therefore, to insert in the inestimable journal of your 


- friend Doctor Slop, the name of the miscreant you are seek- 


ing, and he shall be delivered up forthwith to Justice. 
Yours, in civic affection, - SIMON PURE,” 


High-Chure j i 
Christmas, in the Year of our Loni, 1821. b and King Man. 
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AT a Meeting held at No. 11, Middle Row, Holborn, on 
December 13, 1821, the following Resolutions were unan- 
imously agreed to. 





1. That it is highly expedient and necessary that a So- 
ciety be established in this Metropolis for the purpose of 
propagating Deistical Principles through the medium of 
Lectures, Discussion, Publication of Tracts, &c. &c. 

2. That all persons of eighteen years of age and upwards, 
of good character, should be eligible to become members. 

3. That as soon as a sufficient number of members are 
enrolled, a monthly subscription of 1s. each member shall be 
paid to defray fhe incidental expenses—establish a library— 
open a suitable place for Theological Discussion, and pro- 
vide a fund for the relief of those who may suffer persecu- 
tion for the honest and conscientious expression of their 
opinions. . 

4. That books for entering the names of such gentlemen 
as wish to be enrolled as members be opened at Mr. Carlile’s, 
55, Fleet Street, at Mr. Wm. Mason’s Printing Office, 21, 
Clerkenwell Green, and at Mr. J. Griffin’s, No. 11, Middle 
Row Holborn. 
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APHORISMS OF CONDORCET. 








IT is even apparent, that, from the general laws of the 
developement of our faculties, certain prejudices must ne- 
cessarily spring up in each stage of our progress, and extend 
their seductive influence beyond that stage; because men 
retain the errors of their infancy, their country, and the age 
in which they live, long after the truths necessary to the 
removal of those errors are acknowledged. 


Are we not arrived at the point when there is no longer 
any thing to fear, either from new errors, or the return of 
old ones, when no corrupt institution can be introduced by 
hypocrisy, and adopted by ignorance or enthusiasm; when 
ho vicious combination can affect the infelicity of a great 
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people? Accordingly, would it not be of advantage to 
know how nations haye been deceived, corrupted, and 
plunged ‘in misery ? 


Priests.—A class of individuals uniformly affecting inso- 
lent prerogatives, separating themselves from the people, 
the better to enslave them. 


But frequently a king surrendered himself to the impulse 
of personal vengeance, to the commission of arbitrary acts 
of violence, frequently, in these privileged families, pride, 
hereditary hatred, the prey of love and thirst for gold, en- 
gendered and multiplied crimes, while the chiefs assembled 
in towns, the instruments of the passions of kings, excited 
therein factions and civil wars, oppressed the people by ini- 
quitous judgments, and tormented them by the enormities 
of their ambition and rapacity. 


In other places, these kings, surrounded with minions, 
because they had arms and treasures to bestow on them, 
exercised an absolute authority: and such was the origin of 
tyranny. 


A mutiny of the guards, an insurrection in the capital, 
may be fatal to the despot, without crushing despotism. 
The general of an army, by destroying a family rendered 
sacred by prejudice, may establish a new dynasty, but it is 
only to establish a similar tyranny. : 


— , confiseations, cruel and otherwise punishments, 
in short, all those acts of arbitrary power, of legalized 
tyranny, of superstitious wickedness, that a contempt of 
human nature has been able to invent. 





They taught not what they believed to be true, but: what 
they thought favourable to-their own end. pen 


Genius might display all its energies, without being fet- 
tered by the pedantic observances, the systematic hypocrisy 
of a sacerdotal college. All men possessed an equal right 


‘to the knowledge of truth.. All might engage in the pursuit 
of it, and communicate it to all, not in scraps or parcels, 
but in its whole extent. : 





Printed and published by R. CARLILE, 55, Ficet Street. 





